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VII.— THE a/afv OF 'ARE,' 'FATHER,' 'RATHER.' 

The intermediate vowel a differs from other vowels in that it 
may change in either direction ; that is, become a front «ora 
back o (cf. The School Review, June, 1895, p. 375). In English 
this tendency of a to change has been particularly pronounced. 
Thus Germanic a generally became cz in Old English, and Old- 
English d became g in Middle English. When, later, new a's 
and d's arose, these too changed to a and &. In this way it 
came about that early Modern English did not have the vowel 
a-d at all. But a and a have again arisen under various condi- 
tions. The most general of these is the a, later d, before final r 
('far,' 'car') and before r+cons. ('cart,' 'shark,' etc.). Nearly as 
general is the a before (silent) Z+m ('calm,' 'palm,' etc.). Much 
less common is the a before a voiceless fricative that is final 
('pass,' 'path,' etc.) or followed by another consonant ('last,' 
' laughter,' etc.) ; and still less frequent is the development of a 
out of ce<(B before a nasal + fricative ('chance,' 'answer,' etc.) or 
a nasal + stop ('aunt,' 'grand,' etc.). 

There are, however, a few cases of cs>a that can not be 
explained in any of these ways and for the most part 1 have 
not been explained at all. They are the almost universal 'are' 
and ' father' and the frequent 'rather' with d for & or ce. In 'are' 
we should expect & and in 'father' and 'rather' a; for 'are' 
belongs with 'bare,' 'fare,' etc., with originally medial r, and 
'father' and 'rather' belong with 'gather' and 'lather,' in which 
the fricative is voiced and medial. A priori the o-vowel in these 
words might be due either to the same cause or to different 
causes. It will be observed, however, that the words have an 
important element in common; that is, their use in unstressed 
positions. 

The verb ' are ' is much more often quite unstressed (' The girls 
are gone ; they are dead ') than stressed (' Are they ? ' ' Yes, they 
are'). In fact, the word is rarely stressed unless it stands next to 
a weak personal pronoun, and even then the stress is often but 
slight ('Are they gone?'). 

'Sweet (History of English Sounds, §783) recognizes the modern pronun- 
ciation of are as originating in weak positions. 
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The word 'rather' is also less often stressed than unstressed. 
It is usually stressed when the verb is omitted ('Yes, I'd a little 
rather'; 'I'd rather than not'). Before weak 'do' it generally 
has secondary stress ('I'd rather do this than that'). Before a 
stressed verb ('I'd rather die than do it') and before a stressed 
adjective or adverb (' It's rather large and it would take rather 
long to do it. I'd rather not'), 'rather' is regularly weak ; and 
it is these that are the usual uses of the word. 

In ordinary narrative, 'father,' like 'lather' or any other 
common noun, is strong ('It's Father,' so especially in the call 
' Father !') or has secondary stress ('His father had died'). But 
by all odds the most frequent use of the word is as a weak 
vocative before a sentence, especially a request (' Father, may I 
go down town?'; 'Father, John's got my knife!'). To those 
who have substituted ' Papa ' for ' Father ' as a term of address, 
this weak use of 'father' does not seem natural. They employ 
the word only in narrative, where it is fully stressed, and when 
they find it as a term of address in a book or elsewhere,, they 
read it with full stress. Such persons may, however, be familiar 
with the corresponding weakening or obscuring of 'Papa' and 
' Mama,' in which the a becomes a or v (' Puppa, may I go down 
town?'; 'Mumma, can't I have it?'). 

Now, in all these words ('are,' 'rather,' 'father') the strong or 
stressed form had <e and the weak form a. I am familiar with all 
the strong forms with cz: in the case of 'rather' this is my own 
usage and that of the vast majority of Americans; 'father' and 
'are' with the old cb are now rare — both are rustic, and 'father' is 
heard most often from the lips of natives of New England country 
districts. The lengthening of the a to a is due to the use of the 
weak form as a strong form. As this is a matter that I shall deal 
with systematically on another occasion, I may now refer to it 
but briefly. 

Weak forms, being due to lack of stress and time, favor short 
and obscure vowels. So long as weak forms are used only where 
they arise — that is, in weak positions — we are generally unaware 
of their existence. If one calls a person's attention to his 
employment of them, he will generally deny it, and add: "It 
may have sounded so, because I said it rather quickly." When, 
however, the weak form intrudes on the ground of the strong 
form — that is, is used in stressed positions — then the short or 
obscure vowel, under the new condition of stress, undergoes a 
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change: if obscure, it becomes definite; if short, it may become 
long. When weak n \ or m si, etc., became stressed in Germanic, 
the distinct vowel u was developed. In Modern English the 
words 'can' and 'had' have the strong forms keen and had and 
the weak forms kn and (Ji)9d. Now, in the speech of the vulgar 
and in parts of the Midland (Pennsylvania and the country west 
of it) in the speech of all classes, the weak forms have driven out 
the strong ones, but they do not appear as kn and (k)?d, but as 
ken or kin and (h)ed. Thus also 
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(m)any : 
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(m)pni 


> (m~)eni 



saint: sent sn(djon') > sin'(dj)i) 

The old strong form (m)ani is still used in Ireland and parts of 
Canada, and mceni is the normal form in 'manifold,' in which it is 
always stressed. The weak form sndjon' is the normal form with 
us, the form sin'djn, with shifted stress, prevailing in England. 
See also f8r/a£6r in the next article. 

Now for the application of this rule to the cases in hand. By 
the side of the old strong ar there was the weak form ar, which 
when used as a strong form became ar, as short-stressed a did 
not otherwise exist in the language. The same is true of/a$r 
and rdSr for fa%r rafir. 

By the side of ar faftr ra&r there also existed as weak forms 
the still more obscure sr f?5r rpftr. These, too, to some extent 
intruded on the ground of the strong forms, 'are' appearing as 
pr, with the vowel in 'her' ('They're dead, ar they?'), and 
'father' and 'rather' as fv§r rvtr, with the vowel in 'but.' The 
last of the three, which often occurs after the 'd of 'had' or 
'would' (T'd ruther not'), sometimes attracts the d and appears 
as 'druther.' This is most strikingly manifest when the word is 
separated from the ' (ha)d ' or ' (woul)d ' (' Wouldn't you druther 
take this ? '). 

We smile at those who say cer and faftr, on the supposition 
that they are betraying some provincial flattening of normal 
speech, while they are really retaining the normal form, and we, 
in saying ar and ffi&r, are doing just the same kind of thing as 
are those who say zr, rv§r, etc., which we regard as very vulgar. 
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the i/ae of '(n)either' and 'key.' 

Old-English &g underwent the following changes: ME. ei, 
MnE. [<?, <?] ee: 'clay,' 'gray,' 'neigh,' 'whey,' etc. In 'key' and 
' (n)either,' however, it has the sound i, and in the latter often the 
sound ae. 

The only serious treatment of the subject that I know of is 
that of Luick (Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte, 
p. 183, etc.), and he does not seem thoroughly satisfied with his 
results. He regards ' key ' kl as a Northwestern-Midland " dia- 
lektische Entwicklung, die im 17. Jahrhundert in die Schrift- 
sprache drang." Similarly, he finds the source of the pronun- 
ciation of 'either' and 'neither' with the sound heard in 'eye,' 
etc., "in gewissen nord-englischen, namentlich aber schottischen 
Dialekten." I can not reconcile myself to the idea of deriving 
from distant dialects the pronunciation of ordinary words. If a 
pronunciation is of dialectic origin, we should expect some special 
reason for its conquest over that of the standard language. So, 
when we observe vat and keg for fat and kag, we find the expla- 
nation in the fact that the brewing business in London was largely 
in the hands of people from the adjacent South-Thames territory. 
But it would be very difficult to show why the Northwestern or 
Northern pronunciation of such words as 'key' and 'either' 
should have prevailed at London. As to the pronunciation of 
(n)either with l (as in 'me'), Luick says: "Ich mochte eher 
[than, with Morsbach, assume an OE. *&&er~] an eine Folge von 
Satzunbetontheit denken." This suggestion is a good one, but 
we shall see directly that it applies not to this but to the other 
pronunciation of ' either ' and ' neither.' 

It will be observed that in most of the words involved ('gray,' 
' neigh,' 'whey,' etc.) the diphthong is final, the best possible 
position for the maintenance of such a diphthong. Moreover, 
'gray' is an adjective, 'neigh' is a verb, and 'clay' and 'whey' 
are rarely, if ever, inflected. In '(n)either' the diphthong is 
followed by 8r, a common cause of shortening, while ' key ' very 
frequently occurs in the plural and is the first member of various 
compounds; for example, 'keyhole,' 'keyring-,' 'keystone,' etc. 
Under these conditions we should expect the over-long diphthong 
ji to suffer either (1) the loss of the nonsyllabic element i or (2) 
the shortening of the e to e, earlier than it did so when not before 
a consonant. The former happened when the words were used 
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as strong, or stressed, forms, which 'keys,' 'keyhole,' etc., always 
were. Thus, (»)«Sf became (n)e§r and keis, etc., became kes 
(later kez, by analogy to other plurals in which the weak e, being 
after a consonant, remained longer and thus caused the change of 
weak s to z), and then went through all the normal changes 
e>e>i, whence the usual MnE. (n)T6r and kl. As the ei of 
'either' always stood before Sf, while the ei of 'key' was followed 
by a consonant only in the plural and in compounds, we find the 
evidence of the loss of the i in the former (that is, ME. e\er) 
earlier than in the latter. In the case of 'key ' there was evidently 
a long struggle between the simple form riming with 'gray' and 
the inflected and compound forms riming with 'sea,' which ulti- 
mately resulted in the victory of the latter. 

But '(n)either' often occurred in weak positions (for example, 
'Neither you nor I,' 'Either this or that'), and thus it too got a 
byform. The e shortened to e ; that is, neitr became nevdr, the 
present (Irish etc.) dialectic form. This weak form in time 
regularly suffered obscuration to nstj&r (reported already in the 
16th century), which when stressed (for example, 'Which?' 
'Neither') became naj$r, and later the present 7iaedr. 'Neither' 
with the diphthong heard in 'eye' is, then, only a strong form 
that has arisen out of a weak one, like those in the article above. 
The older strong form idr is rapidly retreating before aeiHr in 
England. In America, though aeftr early appeared in the East, 
being natural to Franklin from his childhood, it has made little 
progress except in the larger seaport towns. It is taught in 
many fashionable schools for girls, especially in the East, and one 
can find two or three persons in almost any community who have 
substituted it for their natural l$r , generally from a notion that it 
is more ttite. Episcopalian clergymen on returning from a visit 
to England are wont to assume it along with other usages that 
suggest the Church of England. 
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